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evoked in him the attitude and impulse of subjection and
the emotion of negative self-feeling, which are rooted in
the instinct of subjection. Or perhaps it would be truer
to say that, as man began to form conceptions of these
forces of nature, they evoked in him the impulse and
emotion of this instinct, threw him into the submissive
attitude characteristic of this instinct, which is essentially
a personal attitude, one implying a personal relation;
and that primitive man, finding himself in this attitude
before these powers, was thus led to personify them, to
attribute to them the personal attributes of strength and
anger, which are the normal and primitive excitants of
this instinct. Hence his emotion took the complex formv
of awe (a tertiary compound of fear, wonder, and negative
self-feeling *); that is, he not only feared, and wondered
at, these powers, but humbled himself before them, and
sought to gain and to obey the slightest indications of their
wills.2

It is obvious that conceptions of this sort, once achieved
and accepted by all members of a community with un-

1 Cf. p. 113.

2 Certain of these forces of nature were less terrible than others,
e.g., rain, and the growth of plants and animals, and man made the
bold experiment of attempting to control them, proceeding by a purely
empirical method and guided by the slightest indications to belief
in me success of his experiments ; such seemingly successful procedures
then became conventional and recognised modes of influencing these
powers.   In so far as man seemed to find himself able to control and
coerce any of these forces, his attitude and emotion in presence of
them would be those of the instinct of self-assertion, even though he
might continue to be filled with fear and wonder.   This complex
emotional state seems to be the characteristically superstitious one,
and the attitude and practices are those of magic.   1 suggest that the
fundamental distinction between religious and magical practices is
not, as is sometimes said, that religion conceives the powers it envisages
as personal powers, while magic conceives them as impersonal; but
ratner that the religions attitude is always that of submission, the
magical attitude that of self-assertion ; and that the forces which both
magical and religious practices are concerned to influence may be
conceived in either case as personal or impersonal jjowers.   Hence ^the
savage, who at one time bows down before his fetish in supplication,
and at another seeks to compel its assistance by threats or spells, adopts
towards the one object alternately the religious and the magical
attitude.   The same fundamental difference of attitude and emotion
distinguishes religion from science, into which magic becomes trans-
formed as civilisation progresses.